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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From August x, 1919, to June 30, 1920] 1 

I. THE PEACE CONFERENCE AND TREATIES 

When President Wilson returned from Europe in July, 1919, it was 
quite generally believed that the principal work of the Peace Confer- 
ence had been completed. The turmoil in connection with Shantung, 
Hungary, Rumania, Russia, Ireland and the problems of the Near and 
Far East soon demonstrated that the work of the Conference was far 
from being ended. — The treaty of peace with Austria, delivered to the 
Austrian peace delegation on July 20, 1919 (see last Record, p. 67), was 
vigorously denounced by the Austrian press, and on July 27 the 
Austrian representatives petitioned the Allies for an extension of time 
in which to reply. Their reply, delivered on August 6 in the shape of 
counter-proposals, urged territorial and economic modifications, and, 
in accordance therewith, certain concessions were granted as follows: 
property of Austrian nationals in territories ceded to the Allied 
Powers to be restored to owners free from any measure of liquidation 
and guaranteed against seizure or liquidation in future; contracts be- 
tween Austrian nationals and persons who acquire an Allied national- 
ity under the treaty to be maintained with an option of cancellation; 
provision to be made assuring Austria of coal supply from Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, upon which she is dependent, in return for recip- 
rocal obligations for the supply of certain raw materials; outstanding 
questions affecting nationals of Austria, which require settlement be- 
tween Austria and its inheriting neighbors, to be regulated by sep- 
arate conventions, in which Austria will be represented on an equal 
footing with the other states concerned. The period within which 
Austria is obliged to give favored-nation treatment in its commercial 
relations with Allied and Associated Powers was reduced from five to 
three years. The assignment of Radkersburg to Austria was the only 
territorial modification made. The revised text was handed to the 
Austrian plenipotentiaries at St. Germain on September 2 and was 
accepted four days later by the Austrian National Assembly by a vote 
of 97 to 23, the German Nationalists voting against acceptance and 
several members of the Southern Tyrolean party abstaining from 
participation. The treaty was accepted only after adoption without 
dissent of the government's resolution of protest to the effect that the 
territorial clauses of the treaty grossly violated the principle of self- 

1 Hereafter the Record will begin July 1 and end June 30. 
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determination on which the armistice was concluded. Two documents 
were attached to the Austrian letter of acceptance: one a statement 
of the National Assembly declaring that Austria bowed before neces- 
sity; the other a protest to the National Assembly made by the 
representatives of the peoples detached from Austria by the treaty. 
On September 10 the treaty with its amendatory provisions was 
signed at St. Germain by Dr. Renner for Austria and by representa- 
tives of twenty-five Allied and Associated Powers. — The Bulgarian, 
peace treaty was handed to the Bulgarian delegation, headed by M. 
Theodoroff, on September 19. Many clauses are identical with those 
of the Treaty of Versailles, notably the League of Nations Covenant, 
and the clauses on labor, aerial navigation, penalties, prisoners and 
graves. Thrace is ceded to the principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
and Bulgaria agrees to accept whatever disposition the Powers decide 
upon for this territory, but Bulgaria is assured an economic outlet to 
the Aegean Sea. Her western frontier is slightly modified to the 
advantage of Serbia. In the southeast a small piece of Turkish 
territory northwest of Mustafa Pasha is given to the Bulgars. The 
question of inducing Rumania to cede to Bulgaria the Bulgarian por- 
tion of the Dobruja is left for future consideration. The Bulgarians 
are required to recognize the independence of Jugoslavia, and pro- 
visions are made for changing the nationality of the inhabitants of 
the territory formerly Bulgarian and now transferred to other states. 
The terms provide for the protection of minorities in race, language, 
nationality and religion. Within three months the Bulgarians are 
required to demobilize their army and substitute volunteer enlist- 
ment; the army, which is limited to 20,000 men, is to be used exclu- 
sively for the maintenance of order and frontier control. The manu- 
facture of war material is confined to one establishment, and all war- 
ships, submarines and air equipment must be surrendered. Bulgaria 
is required to pay as reparation $445,000,000 through an interallied 
commission to the Reparation Commission created by the German 
treaty. She agrees to return to Greece, Rumania and Jugoslavia the 
records, archives and articles of historical and artistic value taken 
from these countries during the war, likewise all live stock taken from 
them. As special compensation for the destruction of the Serbian coal 
mines, Bulgaria for five years is to deliver fifty thousand tons of coal 
to Jugoslavia. The financial clauses are similar to those of the Aus- 
trian treaty and provide that priority in the charges against assets 
of Bulgaria for reparation shall be given to the cost of all armies of 
occupation and to the services of the external pre-war Ottoman public 
debt. Bulgaria renounces the benefits of the Bucharest and Brest- 
Litovsk treaties and agrees to surrender moneys and securities received 
under them. After protest and delay the treaty was signed at Neuilly 
on November 27 by M. Stamboulinski, Premier of Bulgaria, and by rep- 
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resentatives of the Allied and Associated Powers. Serbia and Rumania 
did not sign, not being permitted to do so because of their failure to 
approve the Austrian treaty on the ground that its provisions for the 
protection of religious, racial and linguistic minorities interfered with 
their internal affairs. Later, in November, both treaties were signed by 
these two states. — While the Conference was engaged in making peace 
with Austria and Bulgaria it was nettled by the aggressive attitude of 
Rumania. Dissatisfied with her western boundary as arranged by 
the Conference, Rumania in the summer of 1919 sent troops to the 
river Theiss to establish boundaries in keeping with her national 
aspirations; a note from the Supreme Council enjoining her from, 
activity in this region was ignored. Emboldened by success, the 
Rumanians advanced beyond the Theiss, and on August 4 occupied. 
Budapest, contrary to the explicit commands of the Peace Conference. 
Immediately afterward the Rumanian commander served the Hungar- 
ian governor with an ultimatum in which he demanded the reduction of 
the Hungarian army to 15,000 men; the surrender of 30 per cent of har- 
vest animals and farm machinery and 50 per cent of railway supplies; a 
large proportion of the Danube shipping; and equipment, supplies and 
rations for an army of 300,000. These demands were in excess of the 
armistice conditions imposed by the Allies and accepted by Austria- 
Hungary. Apparently vexed, the Conference on August 6 in an 
ultimatum informed Rumania that retaliatory measures would be 
taken if requisitions were made on Hungary, and that these measures 
would take the form of a deduction of such requisitions from her 
reparation account under the German and Austrian treaties. She was 
further informed that the fixing of the amount of reparation that 
Hungary must pay as well as its distribution were matters for the 
common administration of the Allies and not for Rumania alone; 
that Rumania's ultimatum, therefore, was invalid and as such was to 
be ignored by Hungary. Publication of this note was prevented by 
the Rumanian authorities both at Budapest and Bucharest. It was 
followed during August and September by other ultimata to no 
avail; in mid-October still another ultimatum was despatched in 
which the Bucharest government was called upon to remove its 
troops from Hungary and to cease further effort to obtain more terri- 
tory than that already assigned to her; threat of reducing her share 
of the indemnity was again made. Receiving no reply, Paris on No- 
vember 3 sent another note, to which Rumania replied evasively. 
Meanwhile the situation was further complicated by Rumania's an- 
nexation of the province of Bessarabia despite the warnings of the 
Conference of the serious consequences which such action might en- 
tail. The previous demands of the Conference were renewed in 
notes despatched on November 15 and 20. No reply being received 
to either of these communications, the Supreme Council on Decern- 
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ber 3 issued another ultimatum reviewing Rumania's repeated failure 
to comply with the Allied desires in various matters involved, and 
stating that unless a full and satisfactory reply was made within six 
days thereafter, diplomatic relations would be severed. As a result, 
Rumania on December 10 signed the Austrian and Bulgarian treaties 
as well as the special minorities treaty prepared for her; at this 
time she also indicated her willingness to withdraw her troops from 
Hungary to the boundary lines established by the Peace Confer- 
ence, but this was not accomplished until February 25. — After ap- 
proximately fourteen months had elapsed from the date of the 
original armistice, formal peace with Germany was concluded on 
January 10, when representatives of fourteen Allied and Associated 
states, viz., France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, Poland, Siam, Czechoslovakia 
and Uruguay, on the one hand, and Germany on the other, ex- 
changed ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles. At the same time 
a protocol embodying an agreement on the part of Germany to turn 
over to the Allies 275,000 tons of floating docks, dredges and other 
maritime equipment, as reparation for the scuttling of the German 
ships at Scapa Flow, was signed. By ratification the fifty-one inter- 
allied commissions created under the treaty (see last Record, pp. 42-65) 
were brought into operation. — The treaty with Hungary, which was 
delayed for three months, awaiting the establishment of a stable and 
representative government, was delivered to the Hungarian delega- 
tion, headed by Count Apponyi, on January 15. As originally drafted 
it provided that Hungary should formally waive claim to Fiume and 
to all former Austro-Hungarian territory awarded to Italy, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia; that she should adhere to the clauses 
of the Austrian treaty concerning national minorities.; that her army 
should not exceed 35>ooo men, with guns of not more than ten centi- 
meter calibre and heavy guns not larger than 105 millimeter bore; 
that she should assume a proportional share of the Austro-Hungarian 
debt; place no restriction upon the export of foodstuffs into Austria; 
and insure to Austrian purchasers terms as favorable as those given 
to Hungarians. The remaining clauses of the treaty were similar to 
those of the treaty of St. Germain. So bitter were the denuncia- 
tions of the treaty in Hungary, and so determined were the Hun- 
garians that they would not accept it as drafted, that it was re- 
considered by the Supreme Council. The revised document, however, 
granted only a few economic concessions, and the territorial clauses, 
against which such vigorous protest had been made, were unchanged. 
Although its drastic terms were deplored, the treaty was signed at 
Paris on June 4 by the Hungarian plenipotentiaries and the Allied 
representatives. — Even while the treaties of peace were being formu- 
lated the Peace Conference necessarily concerned itself with other 
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matters which pressed for settlement. — On October 11 it decided to 
grant the request on behalf of Admiral Kolchak and General Denikine 
that Russian war material captured by the German army be turned 
over to them for the use of their armies. The Interallied Commission 
of Control was directed to supervise the execution of this measure. 
On October 16 the Supreme Council invited Germany and the Baltic 
states to join in a blockade of Soviet Russia. Germany declined to 
participate on the ground that such action would not destroy Bol- 
shevism but rather would lead to opposition in Russia. To adjust the 
German-Russian embroglio in the Baltic region the Conference ap- 
pointed the Allied Commission to Supervise the Evacuation, of the 
Baltic Provinces, whose members went to Berlin early in November 
to confer with the German government concerning the withdrawal of 
General von der Goltz's troops; it then proceeded to Riga where it 
succeeded in accomplishing its purpose (see infra, p. 15). — On Novem- 
ber 21 Eastern Galicia was given to Poland for a period of twenty-five 
years (subsequently modified, see infra, p. 127). The text of the agree- 
ment granting Norway political suzerainty over the Spitzbergen 
Archipelago was approved on the same date. — Early in December a 
treaty draft adjusting the boundary between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia met with the approval of the Supreme Council. — A virtual 
confession that the cordon sanitaire policy (see last Record, p. 124) 
had been a failure was made on January 16 when the Supreme 
Council announced that the Russian blockade would be raised and 
trade relations reestablished; in doing this, however, the Council em- 
phatically denied any intention of recognizing the Soviet government. 
— On January 21 the Peace Conference closed its long and historic 
sessions, although many insistent problems awaited solution, among 
them the Adriatic question including Fiume, the final disposition of 
Dalmatia, Albania and Thrace, concluding peace with Hungary and 
Turkey, and enforcement of the treaty arrangements already exe- 
cuted. To provide for these and related problems a Council of Am- 
bassadors and a Council of Premiers were established, the former to 
deal with all routine matters of peace and empowered to control 
the execution of peace treaties, the latter to consider all large 
issues of international policy and formulate principles governing ques- 
tions of immediate concern. In character the Council of Ambassa- 
dors became the successor of the Peace Conference, while the Council 
of Premiers was a new appellation given to the Supreme Council- 
One of the problems before the Council of Ambassadors at its first 
meeting on January 26 was the extradition of the ex-Kaiser. The 
demand of the Supreme Council, under date of January 15, that the 
former Emperor of Germany be surrendered to the Allies for trial, 
in accordance with the Versailles Treaty, met with a firm refusal by 
Holland on the ground of the international law of asylum for polit- 
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ical refugees. The Council decided, nevertheless, to press its de- 
mand, and, on February 14, another note was addressed to the Dutch 
government intimating, however, that if Holland would agree to 
intern William and be responsible for his acts, the Allies would not 
insist upon his surrender. On March 5 Holland, while reiterating 
opposition to extradition, agreed to take necessary precaution to pre- 
vent the ex-Kaiser from endangering the world's peace. The " solemn 
farce " was terminated on March 31 when the proposal of the Dutch 
government was accepted by the Powers. In this same connection 
the Council of Premiers on February 7 handed to Herr Bauer, Ger- 
man Premier, a demand that Germany sanction extradition of 890 
German nationals charged with being war criminals; of the number 
97 were listed by Great Britain, 334 by France, 29 by Italy, 334 by 
Belgium, 51 by Poland, 41 by Rumania and 4 by Jugoslavia; Japan 
asked no extraditions, nor did the United States. After considerable 
diplomatic parley the Allies finally consented to abandon the plan for 
extradition and accept the German proposal made on January 25 that 
those accused be tried by the German Federal Court at Leipsig, and, 
accordingly, early in March the Interallied Justice Committee selected 
some forty-six names, against which the evidence was most conclu- 
sive, and transmitted them to Berlin; the Allies retained the right to 
order a retrial or to hold such retrial themselves, if they considered 
the verdict unjust. In debate on the Leipsig trials, before the German 
National Assembly, Foreign Minister Muller disclosed the fact that 
Germany had prepared a similar list of Entente "war culprits", but 
declared the names would not be published for the reason that in 
war all belligerents revert to " swinishness and crime ". — The knotty 
Adriatic problem (see last Record, p. 118), which the Peace Confer- 
ence had failed to adjust, passed as a heritage to the Council of Am- 
bassadors. After D'Annunzio's coup the Conference desired appar- 
ently to leave solution of the question in so far as possible to Italy. 
The Italian government, however, made little progress in ousting 
D'Annunzio or arriving at a settlement with Jugoslavia. Early in 
November Premier Nitti and Foreign Minister Tittoni transmitted to 
President Wilson the maximum concessions which Italy would make, 
vis., that Italy should receive that part of the Istrian peninsula 
bounded by a line running from Velossa through the Alps to Mount 
Maggiore and thence to Fisnona; that Fiume with the surrounding 
territory to the north, together with part of the islands in the Gulf of 
Quarnero, should become a buffer state with special status, Italy to 
have no jurisdiction over its foreign affairs but the Italian popu- 
lation in this state to be recognized and safeguarded; that the city of 
Fiume, within the buffer state of the same name, should be free and be 
directly connected with the Italian province of Istria by the annexa- 
tion to Italy of a narrow strip of land along the coast from Fiume to 
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Volosca; and that Zara should be a free city, represented in its foreign 
affairs by Italy. President Wilson did not endorse this scheme, and 
the matter was further considered at an important conference held in 
London during December; at this time a memorandum was prepared 
in collaboration by representatives of France, Great Britain and the 
United States, and delivered to Signor Scialoza, Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, on December 13, which outlined the Adriatic matter by provid- 
ing for a free buffer state of Fiume under the League of Nations, the 
city of Zara, on condition that it become a member of the Jugoslav 
Customs Union, to be sovereign under the authority of the League of 
Nations; the Felagosa, Lissa, Lussin and Unie islands to be demili- 
tarized and transferred in full sovereignty to Italy; the independent 
state of Albania, except for certain defined regions to be occupied by 
Greece, to be administered by Italy as a mandate from the League of 
Nations; the city of Valona, with hinterland strictly necessary to its 
defense and its economic development, to be assigned to Italy in full 
sovereignty. All other demands of Italy were rejected. Following 
this conference on January 6 it appears that the Italian govern- 
ment requested that the Treaty of London be fulfilled; to obviate 
any difficulties, however, Signor Nitti indicated to Mr. Lloyd George 
that a compromise would be acceptable. This necessitated another 
conference, which took place in Paris during January, at which the 
United States was not represented; at this time the December ar- 
rangement was so modified that the free buffer state was eliminated 
and the Istrian boundary line, as established by President Wilson, 
was disregarded in favor of Italy; Fiume was to be an independent 
city under the League of Nations but joined to Istrian Italy by a 
narrow strip of territory along the coast, and given the right to 
choose its own diplomatic representatives; the city of Sussak was to 
go to Jugoslavia, but all port and transportation facilities were to be 
administered by the League of Nations, the League to make such 
arrangements as it might deem necessary for the interests of Jugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Transylvania and the city itself; Zara was to be an 
independent state under the guarantee of the League of Nations, with 
the right to choose its own diplomatic representatives; special pro- 
visions were to be made in order to permit the Italians of Dalmatia 
to vote for Italian nationality without leaving the country; and eco- 
nomic enterprises existing in Dalmatia were to have their security 
safeguarded by an international convention. The other provisions of 
the plan were substantially the same as those of the December con- 
ference. The Premiers of France and Great Britain in transmitting 
this agreement to Jugoslavia gave her the alternative of accepting it 
or the Treaty of London. The Belgrade government in its reply ex- 
pressed its willingness to accept the proposed plan in its larger part, 
but refused to consent to any change in the frontier as outlined by 
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President Wilson. The Premiers declared the Jugoslav reply to be 
inconclusive and instructed the Belgrade government to state definitely 
before January 24 whether or not it accepted the conference agree- 
ment as submitted. The second reply of Jugoslavia, although con- 
ciliatory in language, was virtually an ultimatum rejecting the Jan- 
uary proposals. At this point the Peace Conference as such termin- 
ated its work, and the question passed to the Council of Premiers; 
that body in a communication to the Jugoslav government on Feb- 
ruary 12 insisted upon the acceptance of the Franco-British proposals 
without change or, in lieu thereof, the Treaty of London. Two days 
later President Wilson in identical notes warned the British, French 
and Italian governments that if the Adriatic problem was settled in 
the manner proposed without the concurrence of Washington, the 
United States would seriously consider withdrawal from all partici- 
pation in European affairs; he especially objected to giving the Jugo- 
slavs a choice between the modified agreement and the London Pact 
and insisted that the plan of December 9 be carried out. This drastic 
action elicited a reply from the Premiers on February 17, in which 
they sought to defend the modified arrangement and earnestly ap- 
pealed to President Wilson not to "wreck the whole machinery for 
dealing with international disputes " by withdrawing the cooperation 
of America. President Wilson, replying to this note on February 24, 
justified his objections to the modified agreement by declaring it to 
be in contradiction of the principles for which the war was fought; 
he suggested that new parleys take place between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia with a view to finding a solution acceptable to both. The Allied 
Premiers' rejoinder, under date of February 27, offered to withdraw 
the proposals of December 9 and January 20 in order to facilitate such 
a solution. President Wilson refused to consent to the withdrawal of 
the earlier agreement or the application of the Treaty of London, on 
which, in case of a disagreement, the Allies insisted as an alternative. 
New negotiations, opened between Italy and Jugoslavia following 
President Wilson's appeal, came to naught when, on March 9, it was 
officially announced that Premier Nitti and Foreign Minister Trum- 
bitch had found it impossible to reach an agreement. A further 
attempt to adjust the matter was made in May at an Italo-Jugoslav 
conference called at Pallanza; preliminary proposals gave promise of 
a speedy solution, but owning to a crisis in the Italian cabinet (see 
infra, p. 112) meetings were suspended, and the problem remained un- 
settled.— In the settlement of the Turkish question the Council of 
Premiers faced a series of problems, each beset with tremendous diffi- 
culties. Numerous internal disputes growing out of divergent national, 
racial, religious and political tendencies, as well as conflicting imperial- 
istic claims, caused constant concern. The Turkish peace treaty, 
work on which began early in February, was not ready for presenta- 
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tion to Tewfik Pasha, head of the Ottoman peace delegation, until May 
11. By the terms of this treaty Constantinople, while left under the 
sovereignty of the Sultan, is to be permanently occupied by a small 
international force of Allied troops; similar control of the coastal areas, 
waters and navigation of the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and 
the Bosphorus, with their approaches and the islands guarding the 
same, is to be placed under a Straits Commission appointed by the 
League of Nations and composed of British, French, Italian and Jap- 
anese representatives with two votes each, and of Greek and Ruman- 
ian representatives with one vote each. Provision is made for the 
future representation of Russia and the United States with two 
votes each and of Bulgaria with one vote. An international guard 
is provided for to garrison the straits, which are to be open in 
times of peace and war alike to all vessels of commerce or war 
without distinction of flag. These waters are not to be subject to 
blockade, and no act of war may be committed in them except 
in enforcing the decisions of the League of Nations. The Turkish 
army is limited to 35,000 men with an emergency increase of 15,000 in 
case of special necessity; of the total force not more than 2,500 may 
be officers serving for not less than 25 years; the others must serve 
for not less than 12 years. The Sultan may have a bodyguard of 700 
men; maintenance of a fleet of military airplanes is forbidden; and 
all fortifications along the straits are to be destroyed. The drastic 
financial terms provide for an International Finance Commission, 
composed of representatives of France, Italy and Great Britain, with 
a Turk in a consultative capacity, to have complete power of final ap- 
proval over all Turkish budgets, supervision over the execution of all 
Ottoman financial laws and the reformation of the Turkish monetary 
system. No loan, internal or external, can be contracted without the 
approval of this commission, which is also further empowered to fix 
the annual sum to be paid to the Allied nations by Turkey to cover 
the cost of occupation. All allied financial losses due to the war are 
to be admitted as liabilities by Turkey, as in the German and Aus- 
trian treaties. The treaty assures protection of minorities without 
distinction of birth, nationality, language or religion. All religious 
and political prisoners are to be released. Turkey is to submit her 
legal system to such alterations as may be required to make life in 
Turkey tolerable to foreigners; this new system will ultimately take 
the place of the capitulatory regime. Turks charged with war crimes 
are to be tried by Allied military tribunals; Turkey is required to 
hand over persons responsible for the massacres which have occurred 
since August, 1914, and they are to be tried by a League of Nations 
court or some similar tribunal. Territorially the Ottoman Empire of 
1914 is dismembered; at the beginning of the World War it included 
in Europe 10,882 square miles with a population of 1,891,000; and with 
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the Asiatic vilayets and sanjaks, a total area of 710,224 square miles 
with a population of 21,273,000. While the frontiers of the contracted 
empire are not entirely determined, the Peace Treaty reduces the 
area to less than 100,000 square miles and leaves a population of 
only 5,000,000, mostly Moslems. Briefly, Turkey is to cede Thrace, 
except the sanjak (district) of Chatalja and the Derkos water-supply 
area, to Greece, together with Tenedos and Imbros. She also recog- 
nizes as Greek those islands in the Aegean at present occupied by 
Greece; she is to abandon the administration of a considerable area 
in Asia Minor, comprising Smyrna, Tireh, Odemish, Magnisa, Akhis- 
sar, Berghama and Aivali, to Greece. The territory in question is to 
have a parliament of its own and may annex itself to Greece after 
five years by a plebiscite to be held after two years. Turkey is to 
recognize the independence of Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Pales- 
tine and the Hedjaz, and is to confer autonomy on Kurdistan. The 
President of the United States is to be invited to lay down the future 
western frontier of Armenia somewhere within the vilayets of Trebi- 
zond. Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine, the boundaries of which are 
to be determined by special commissions, are to be assisted by man- 
datary Powers not mentioned in the treaty. Turkey is to recognize 
the French protectorates over Tunisia and French Morocco, also the 
Italian sovereignty over Lybia, the Dodecanese and Castellorizo, and 
British sovereignty over Cyprus. Further, she is to recognize the 
British protectorate over Egypt and the Sudan and to cede to Great 
Britain the rights secured to the Porte in the Suez Canal Treaty of 
December 22, 1888. Great Britain will become responsible for the 
Turkish debts secured upon the tributes formerly payable by Egypt 
and Cyprus, which tributes now cease. Apparently both France and 
Italy relinquish claims to mandatary Powers over Cilicia and Adalia, 
retaining only special economic privileges. An Interallied Commis- 
sion of Control at Constantinople, consisting of the representatives of 
the principal Allied Powers, will exercise supervision over the execu- 
tion of the clauses of the treaty and, with the aid of interallied troops, 
enforce its terms. The treaty as drafted incorporates only part of the 
recommendations made by President Wilson in his note transmitted 
to the Premiers late in March. Among other things, he favored the 
expulsion of the Turkish government from Constantinople, giving the 
port of Trebizond to Armenia and Eastern Thrace to Greece; but he 
held that the cities of Adrianople and Kirk-Kelisse in Northern 
Thrace, with surrounding territory, belonged to Bulgaria on ethnical 
and historical grounds. The treaty has not as yet been signed. The 
Turks have expressed keen dissatisfaction with the treaty, but all 
pleas for concessions have thus far been rejected; the Nationalists 
under Mustapha Kemal Pasha (see infra, p. 146) have refused to 
submit to it in its present form. During May and early June the 
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Nationalists, in control of Asiatic Turkey, drove the French to the 
coast of Cilicia and then marched to attack the Straits zone. So 
grave did the situation become that on June 21 the Premiers eagerly 
accepted the proposal of M. Venizelos that a Greek army, supported 
by French and British fleets, undertake the suppression of militant 
Turkey. — During April, May and June the Council of Premiers held 
a number of conferences at which questions affecting world peace 
were considered. The first of these took place at San Remo on 
April 18, where an attempt was made to reach a general agreement 
on the enforcement of the Versailles Treaty, the Turkish settlement 
and the Russian and Adriatic problems. The French occupation of 
the German towns to the east of Mayence, as a guarantee of the 
withdrawal of the German troops from the Ruhr district (see infra, p. 
118), and the general apprehension among certain French leaders that 
England did not intend to enforce the terms of the Peace Treaty, 
caused a rift in Anglo-French relations which had scarcely been 
healed by a rapid-fire exchange of diplomatic notes between Paris and 
London when the conference convened. In regard to the Versailles 
Treaty three policies were advocated: that of the French for the 
thoroughgoing application of the treaty, that of the Italians for virtual 
revision and that of Mr. Lloyd George, who stood for adapting policy 
to the changing situation. Finally, after heated argument the confer- 
ence came to an understanding, its decisions being embodied in a note 
to Germany insisting upon disarmament, warning against continued 
infractions of the treaty, disclaiming intention to annex any portion of 
German territory and inviting Germany to send representatives to an 
economic conference with the Allies. The request of Germany for 
permission to maintain a permanent army of 200,000 men was not 
granted, and the question of reparation was left unsettled. In regard 
to the Turkish settlement, the details embodied in the treaty (see 
supra, p. 9) were agreed upon. Great Britain was made the manda- 
tary for Mesopotamia and Palestine, and France the mandatary for 
Syria; following a statement of the League of Nations of its inability 
to accept responsibility for Armenia, a mandate for that country was 
tendered to the United States. Pledges were given to the Zionists 
that in place of the military administration of Palestine, which had 
been so irksome to the Jews in the past, sympathetic civil rule would 
be substituted. The Russian problem was adjusted tentatively by in- 
structing the executive of the Supreme Economic Council to negotiate 
with the Soviet representative, M. Krassin, for commercial arrange- 
ments. At the request of the Italo-Jugoslav representatives, the Pre- 
miers decided to leave the Adriatic dispute to the two nations inter- 
ested. A second conference, arranged by Premier Millerand and Mr. 
Lloyd George, was held at Hythe, England, on May 15 for the purpose 
of arranging the program for a conference to be held at Spa, Belgium, 
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to which the German Chancellor had been invited. The results of the 
meeting, briefly, were: determination to enforce the treaty in all its 
details, especially the disarmament clauses; provisional agreement that 
the total amount of reparation to be exacted from Germany be fixed 
in a lump sum, experts to determine the mode of payment and the 
exact amount; tentative agreement that the payment of the Allied 
indebtedness to Great Britain be made subordinate to Germany's in- 
demnity payments. The proposal to fix definitely the total amount 
of reparation had been vigorously opposed by M. Millerand at San 
Remo. Having failed to agree entirely upon a common program, 
another conference was held at Hythe, June 20; this was attended by 
the French, British and Greek Premiers. At this meeting the Turkish 
situation was carefully discussed and the question of German repara- 
tion again considered. Greece was given a free hand to deal with the 
Turkish Nationalists, and a partial reparation agreement was reached. 
This conference, however, was preliminary to another which con- 
vened at Boulogne, on June 21, and at which not only France, Great 
Britain and Greece, but Italy, Japan and Belgium were repre- 
sented. Only one tangible result was accomplished, approval of war 
against the Turkish Nationalists. Most of the 25-hour session was 
spent in discussing the baffling question of the German indemnity, 
not only the amount to be assessed and the manner of payment, but 
also its division among the powers. In an effort to adjust the entire 
matter satisfactorily a financial conference was summoned to meet at 
Brussels on July 2. 

II. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
The League of Nations came into being officially on January 10 
with the ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles. Of the nations 
eligible for membership only three — Honduras, Costa Rica and the 
United States — remain outside the organization. The first meeting of 
*he Council of the League was held in Paris on January 16; the formal 
call issued by President Wilson on January 12 and addressed to the 
governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Brazil 
and Spain, was not sent to Greece nor to the United States, neither 
having ratified the Peace Treaty. The first conference was presided 
over by M. Bourgeois, the French representative; the significance of 
the League was emphasized, and regret expressed that the United 
States was not represented; the naming of the Saar Basin Frontier 
Commission was the first business transacted. At the second meeting, 
held in London on February 11, regret was again expressed at 
America's non-representation; the Council accepted Switzerland's ac- 
cession to the League, adopted the rules of procedure of the Council, 
appointed the Saar Basin Governing Commission, named Sir Reginald 
Tower as High Commissioner of Danzig, accepted the obligation 



